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A woman's guide to Social Security 

Almost all Americans — women, men, and children — have 
Social Security protection, either as workers or as 
dependents of workers. But certain things about Social 
Security are particularly relevant to women. 

Take, for example, the woman who works in a job or pro- 
fession throughout her adult life. She is covered under 
Social Security while she works, and she's earning credit 
toward a monthly income for her retirement. If she's mar- 
ried and has children, she's also earning Social Security 
protection for her family— protection over and above what 
they already have through her husband's work. The woman 
worker should know exactly what her Social Security 
coverage means to her. 

Then there's the woman who leaves her career for a while 
to raise children and returns to work later. She should 
know about the impact this kind of work pattern has on 
future benefits. 

Social Security is equally important to the wife who 
chooses not to work. She's covered under Social Security 
through her husband's work and should know about the 
benefits she can get if he retires, becomes disabled, or 
dies. 

In addition, every woman should know how public pen- 
sions can affect Social Security benefits, what to do if she 
hires a household worker, and what happens if she changes 
her name. 

This booklet isn't intended as a complete explanation of 
the Social Security program. It is simply a guide to those 
Social Security provisions that are, or can be, of particular 
interest to women. Most of the information in this booklet 
will be correct for a long time, but some may change. If 
you plan to act or delay acting based on it in the future, 
you may wish to contact a Social Security office to make 
sure the information is still current. 
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What the woman worker should know 

A woman who works earns Social Security protection not 
only for herself but also for her family. 

Even if she is single and has no dependents, the Social 
Security credits she earns while she works count toward 
monthly benefits for the family she may have in the future. 

This chapter explains the Social Security benefits payable 
when a woman worker becomes disabled, dies, or retires. 

While you work 

You are earning Social Security disability and survivors in- 
surance protection while you are working. 

If you become disabled and can't work for a year or 
more, you can get disability checks provided you have 
worked long enough under Social Security. Your disability 
payments would start with the 6th full month of your 
disability —there's a 5-month waiting period — and would 
continue as long as you are disabled. If you receive 
disability payments for 24 months, you also will have 
Medicare protection. 

(A note about Medicare: While you work, you earn 
credits toward Medicare protection for yourself and your 
family in the event that you or they ever need dialysis treat- 
ment or a kidney transplant for permanent kidney failure.) 

Your unmarried children can get benefits, too, when 
you're disabled. Monthly checks are payable to children 
under 18, children who became disabled before 22 and re- 
main disabled, and children 18 to 19 who are attending 
elementary or secondary school full time. This includes 
stepchildren and legally adopted children. 

If he is 62 or older, your husband may qualify for 
payments when you're disabled. If he is under 62, he may 
qualify if he is caring for a child who is under 16 or dis- 
abled and entitled to benefits. 



Both your widower and your children may receive month- 
ly survivors checks if you should die. Survivors checks may 
be payable even if you only have 1 V 2 years of work in the 3 
years before you die. 

If there are no children, your widower must be either 60 
or older or between 50 and 60 and disabled to get survivors 
benefits on your work record. 

There's also a lump-sum death payment of $255 that may 
be payable to your widower or dependent children. 

And, if you have dependent parents 62 or older, they 
may be eligible for payments if you die. 

If you interrupt your career 

For you or your dependents to get any Social Security 
benefits, you need credit for a certain amount of work. The 
amount of credit you need depends on when you reach 62, 
become disabled, or die. If you stop working before you 
earn enough Social Security credits, no benefits will be 
payable. But credits you have already earned remain on 
your work record, and you can always go back to work and 
earn any additional credits you need to get benefits. 

This rule applies to both women and men. But it's par- 
ticularly significant to a woman because she may prefer to 
stay home while she's raising children. 

One thing to keep in mind, though, is that the amount of 
any monthly benefit payable on your record could be af- 
fected by years of no earnings. The amount of your 
benefit— and your family's benefits— is based on your 
covered earnings over a period of years. If several years of 
no earnings (or low earnings) have to be counted, then 
your benefit may be lower than it would be if you worked 
throughout your life. 
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When yon retire 

You can retire as early as age 62, but your benefit will be 
permanently reduced to take account of the longer period 
of time that you will receive checks. 

If you wait until 65 to retire, you get full retirement 
benefits. (Starting in 2000, the age at which full benefits are 
payable will be increased in steps until it reaches 66 in 
2009 and 67 in 2027.) 

If you're married, you can receive retirement payments 
either on your own record or on your husband's. By the 
same token, your husband can get retirement benefits at 62 
or older either on his record or on yours. But, whenever a 
person is eligible for benefits on more than one work 
record, the benefit payable is equal to the larger amount. 
(The same rule applies to children who are eligible for 
oenefits when their parents retire.) 

Of course, if you've worked all your adult life and had 
Ligh earnings, it's likely that your own benefit will be 
dgher than a wife's benefit. On the other hand, if you 
stopped working for several years or had low earnings, the 
;vife's payment may be higher. At 65, a wife receives 50 
percent of what her husband is entitled to at 65. When you 
apply for retirement benefits, the people in the Social 
Security office can tell you whether you will get a higher 
payment on your own record or on your husband's. 

A wife who has earned her own Social Security credits 
also has certain options at retirement. For example, sup- 
Dose your husband continues to work past 65 and earns too 
nuch to get benefits. Or suppose he's younger than you. 
fou can go ahead and retire on your own record. Then, 
vhen he retires, you can take wife's payments if they would 
De higher. 

Or, regardless of your husband's age, you can take 
educed benefits on your wage record before 65. But 
^member, your payment will always be reduced — even if 
DU take reduced benefits on your own record and then 
ike wife's benefits when your husband retires. 
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The same benefit rules and options apply to a husband 
who's eligible for retirement payments on both his own and 
his wife's work record. 

If your husband is under 62 when you retire, he may 
qualify for payments on your work record if he is caring for 
a child who is under 16 or disabled and entitled to benefits. 

Finally, there's Medicare. If you are entitled to monthly 
Social Security benefits — either on your own record or on 
your husband's— you will have Medicare hospital insurance 
protection automatically at 65. If you're not entitled to 
benefits, you must have worked long enough under Social 
Security or in covered Federal employment to have hospital 
insurance without paying a monthly premium. 

To get Medicare medical insurance, you enroll for it and 
pay monthly premiums. 


What a wife should know 

What about the woman who chooses to make her home and 
family her career? 

She and her family have Social Security protection 
through her husband's work, and they can receive benefits 
when he retires, becomes disabled, or dies. Generally, the 
marriage must have lasted at least a year for dependents of 
a retired or disabled worker to get benefits. Survivors 
usually can get benefits if the marriage lasted at least 9 
months. 

This chapter explains the benefits payable to a wife. A 
working wife is entitled to the same benefits, but if she's 
working, she may be earning too much for benefits to be 
payable to her. 


A wife 

Regardless of your age, you can receive payments when 
your husband becomes disabled or retires if you are caring 
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who is unde !'• 16 or disabled and entitled to 



If you don't have a child in your care, you must be 62 or 
older to get benefits when your husband becomes disabled 
or retires. 

If you receive retirement benefits before 65, the payment 
amount is reduced. If you wait until 65 to retire, you get the 
full wife's benefit, which is 50 percent of the amount your 
husband is entitled to at 65. (The age at which full retire- 
ment benefits are payable will increase in the future. See 
page 6.) 

You and your husband will have Medicare hospital in- 
surance at 65 if he is entitled to monthly benefits. You both 
can enroll for medical insurance. You will have Medicare at 
65 even if your husband is younger than you and still work- 
ing, provided he is at least 62 and will be entitled to 
benefits when he retires. You can file an application for 
hospital insurance a few months before you reach 65. 

(While your husband is working, he earns credits toward 
Medicare protection for your family in the event any of you 
ever need dialysis treatment or a kidney transplant for per- 
manent kidney failure. Also, if he becomes disabled and is 
entitled to benefits for 24 months, he would have Medicare 
protection.) 

Widow with children 

^ou can get a widow's benefit at any age if you are caring 
r a child who is under 16 or disabled and entitled to 
snefits. Survivors benefits on your husband's record are 
so payable to unmarried children until age 18, or until 
}e 19 if they are attending elementary or secondary school 
11 time. 

Your benefits will stop when you no longer have a child 
■ider 16 or disabled in your care. Usually, your benefits 
ilso will stop if you remarry. But, there are some exceptions 
0 this rule (see page 10). 

Benefits to your children will continue as long as they re- 
gain eligible for payments — regardless of whether you 
'emarry. 



Widow without children 

Even if you do not have dependent children when your hus- 
band dies, you can receive widow's benefits if you are 60 or 
older. 

The amount of your monthly payment will depend on 
your age when you start getting benefits and the amount 
your deceased husband would have been entitled to or was 
receiving when he died. 

Widow's benefits range from 7 P /2 percent of the de- 
ceased husband's benefit amount if they begin at age 60 to 
100 percent if they begin at 65. So, if you start receiving 
benefits at 65, you'll get 100 percent of the amount your 
husband would be receiving if he were still alive. (Starting 
in 2000, the age at which the 100 percent widow's benefit is 
payable will be increased in steps until it reaches 66 in 
2011 and 67 in 2029.) 

If you're disabled, you can get widow's benefits as early 
as age 50. A disabled widow's payment is 7 P /2 percent of 
the deceased husband's benefit amount. 

Some points to remember; If you are entitled to retire- 
ment benefits on your own work record, you can take 
reduced retirement payments at 62 and then receive the full 
widow's benefit at 65. Or, you can take a widow's benefit at 
62 and then get your full retirement payment at 65. The 
people in the Social Security office can tell you which 
would be to your advantage. If you receive reduced 
widow's benefits between 50 and 62, however, your own 
retirement payment at 65 would also be reduced. 
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Divorcee 

You can receive benefits when your ex-husband starts col- 
lecting retirement or disability payments if you are unmar- 
ried, are 62 or older, and were married to your ex-husband 
at least 10 years. Even if your ex-husband is not actually 
receiving benefits, you can get retirement payments at age 
62 provided your ex-husband is eligible for benefits and 
you have been divorced for at least 2 years. 

You may also get payments if your ex-husband dies, pro- 
vided you are unmarried, are 60 or older (50, if you're 
disabled), and you were married to your ex-husband 10 
years or more or you have children under 16 who are en- 
titled to benefits on his record. 

(Note: The same conditions apply to a divorced husband 
who's eligible for benefits on his ex-wife's Social Security 
record.) 

Remarried widows and surviving divorced spouses 
Ordinarily, a widow or surviving divorced spouse loses her 
Social Security rights when she remarries. But benefits can 
continue without any reduction in the amount to a widow or 
"viving divorced spouse who remarries after age 60, or to 
cabled widow or disabled surviving divorced spouse 
remarries after age 50. 

your new husband gets Social Security checks, you can 
a wife's benefit on his record if it would be larger than 
r widow's payment. 



Medicare for widows 

You will be eligible for Medicare at 65 if your husband 
would have been entitled to monthly benefits or had worked 
long enough under Social Security before his death. 

(Under certain conditions, you may be eligible for 
Medicare at 65 if your husband worked long enough in 
covered Federal employment before his death.) You should 
apply for Medicare about 3 months before you are 65. 

If you are 50 or older and become disabled while getting 
checks because you have young children in your care, con- 
tact Social Security about eligibility for Medicare. Even 
though you haven't filed a claim for payments based on the 
disability (since you are already receiving payments as a 
mother), you could be eligible for Medicare protection if 
you have been disabled for 24 months or longer. 



What every woman should know 


Now you know what Social Security means to you as a 
worker and as a wife. But there are other things you should 
know about Social Security, too. 

Public pension offset 

If you get a pension based on work in public employment 
not covered by Social Security, any Social Security benefit 
payable to you as a wife or widow may be reduced. Or, if 
our husband receives a public pension, any Social Securi- 
benefit payable to him on your work record may be 
duced. 

The amount of the reduction in your Social Security 
enefit depends on when you become eligible for the 
ublic pension — not when you actually apply for it. If you 
ne eligible for a public pension before July 1983, your 
cial Security spouse's benefit for months before 
cember 1984 is reduced dollar-for-dollar by the amount 
your public pension. Your benefit for December 1984 
ad later is reduced by two-thirds of your pension. If you 
,re eligible for a public pension after June 1983, your 
iocial Security spouse's benefit will be reduced by two- 
thirds of the amount of the public pension. 

This offset does not apply to wives, husbands (age 62 or 
over), widows, widowers, divorced wives, or surviving 
divorced wives who were eligible for public pensions 
before December 1982 and who qualify for Social Security 
dependents or survivors benefits under the law in effect on 
January 1, 1977. It also does not apply to men and women 
who become eligible for public pensions in the period 
December 1982 through June 1983 and who are dependent 
on their spouse for at least half of their support. 

The offset does not affect any Social Security benefit 
payable to a worker on his or her own Social Security 
record. 

For more information, ask at any Social Security office for 
the leaflet, Government Pension Offset— How it may affect 
you. 
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Household workers 

In most jobs, Iincial Sfcurily t.ixfs iif»> tiik'-n ir'ini yinir isiy 
automatioiilly . P'lil Ihir. itiuy luit h<‘ !b»‘ w:th limut 'Ki >ii i 

workers. Hnurcholil wi'id-on; nii’linlt b.ihy:qt!i t.:. 
cooks, laundry wi mkt t:'., built 'I':;, (jiirrii-ncrs, ciMutii 'urs, and 
people who do housi'olt'.miiin t'r rofttiii' work .uiyinif 
employed in or artiuiid nomt'out' «'!::» ‘'.s hoiru'. 

If you are u hou;:i -ludd workt*!’ .Jtui you curji oonh w<ii!or. 
of $50 or more (iuoludnuj Otmli ir.Hi.sport.itio!! I'Xjieiisus) ui <i 
3-month culeridur (juurlt'f, your Wtnjc!; art • covi *rod utuiitr 
Social Security. 

You should sliow your (‘nifiloyer your Surtiai St;t'urity 
card and tell lu'r or him to dt'diict Sooml Se<'urity taxes 
from your wtKjejs. It you rfon't, you won't Social 

Security credit for your work. And ii you dcan't havo enough 
Social Security (;n;>dits, you <ind ycjur tamily won't be able 
to get montfily bcinofits on your waqt* record wfien you 
retire or if you become dhsablcrd or die. It's important that 
your earnings bt? reported even if you alre^ady have enough 
Social Security crecfits to be entitled to benefits. 'Fhe 
amount of your benefit is based on your covered earnings 
over a period of yeans. If several years of no earnings have 
to be counted, then your benefit may be lower than it 
would be it all your earnings are reported. 

If you employ a household worker, it's your job to see 
that wages you p)ay are properly reported. You must deduct 
Social Sec.’urity taxes from the employee's wages and pay an 
equal amount as the employer. Or, you may pay the entire 
amount of Social Security taxes yourself. Send the taxes to 
the Internal Revenue Service with a report of total wages 
paid. The report form is available at any IRS office. 

For more information about household employees, ask for 
a free copy of the leaflet, Social Socurity and your 
household employee, at any Social Security office. 



Husband-wife businesses 

If you and your husband have a business together 
expect to share in the profits and losses, you may I 
titled to receive Social Security credits as a partne 
may be true even if you and your husband have nc 
partnership agreement but you carry on the busirie 
partnership. To receive credit for your share of the 
income, you must file a separate Schedule SE, eAre: 
and your husband file a joint income tax return. 


If you change your name 

One important thing to remember about Social Sec 
Make sure your Social Security record shows your . 
name. This is particularly important if you are emio; 
because your employer reports your earnings unde: 
name you give him or her. 

Whenever you change the name you use in empoh 
men —whether because of marriage, divorce, or otl 
reasons-you should report the change to Social Se 
Utherwise, your earnings won't be properly recorcie 

you may not receive all the Social Security credit di 
tor your work. 


Of course, if you choose to continue using your rr 
name after marriage, as many women do today you 
have to report your marriage. lust be sure you use y 
maiden name consistently throughout your employm 
Even if you don't work, you should report any na.n 
change so that your record will show the correct nar 
when you apply for benefits. 

To report a name change, fill out an Application. 1 
Social Security Number Card. You will have to shov 
of identity under both your old name and your new i 

Security office, a' 
people there can tell you what documents can be us. 
proof of identity. a^^i^euse 



For mort^ inforiiiafiou 
Any you huv^ * u 
Social ScH mji'Hv ? w*i 
our offiui':u * ! '’1 c > 
teleplic^i*^ ‘ t iir^ ^ 'K jrv ; * 
or "U.S. i‘nni« uC 
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